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best we ever saw ; and by the way, this is getting to 
| be the wheat in our county. Speculators are satisfied 
| there will be plenty of grain in the country at large, 
,and so prices have fallen back to the old figures, and 
or this token we dismiss the subject. 

| Amid all this talk we have very little information 
from the country as to the extent and prospect of the 
|sugar cane crop. We would like to be informed on 
| this subject. Hints have reached us that the young 
‘cane plants stood the frost better than other Jike 


‘vegetables. Please friends, in your next letters tell 
|us how this is, and also as to the extent of the cane 


‘planting. 
: ; | There will be found many vacant hills and spots 
VERY BODY is asking of every body else, among the corn in the last hoeings, which can as 


(F How’s the crops? And all hands have had a! we}] be put to use as to remain idle to tempt the 

busy time counting up the killed, wounded and! weeds. A sprinkle of turnip seed on such places 
missing. Almost a month has passed since the great will be just the thing. The kind to be sown will 
event of the season took place, and still many people depend upon the time of sowing or “ laying by” of 
are uncertain as to the personal effect upon them- the corn. The red-top strap leaf will be a good kind 
selves, of the frost. Some people find themselves to putin the last of this month. The long white 
a!l right, but are quite sure that others are badly | French, (extra,) for earlier seeding, upon deep, clean 
hurt. It is a good deal like the talk about the milk | loam, and the early white flat Dutch, for fine, moist 
sickness—bad over in the other county ! or the ague | soil, are both excellent. Iu this region we can raise 
at Toledo—bad up at Maumee! But joking aside, | turnips in the shade of corn, when we cannot euc- 
there are spots of no small breadth, where the de- | ceed in open fields. See Thorburn’s advertisements, 
struction is nearly complete, of the staple cereal | or such things. In getting seeds by mail, the pest- 
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itor’s Arm-Chair. 





crops and cultivated vegetables, and these spots are 
scattered over the whole of Ohio, Northern Indiana, 
Illinois, Western Pa. and New York. The observ- 
ing and well posted editor of the Cleveland Herald, 
truly remarked, that the dead line of the frost was 


age is six cents an ounce. 

Now comes the great tug in the harvest field. 
Suffer us to repeat the old exhortation, to make good 
hay. Avoid rains, and dews even, upon a breadth of 
wilted grass spread over the ground. Better to put 





from about Columbus or Dayton, to Auburn or Roch- 
ester on the north-east. In this track we find the| 
most serious mischief. The counties of Morrow, | 
Harrison, Carroll, Summit, Portage, Trumbull and 


in more work, in raking up, cocking and shaking out, 
if need be, than to put in the barn or stack a lot of 
rain-bleached or soggy stuff, fit for no well regulated 
horse or other stock to eat. A mow or stack of well 





Mahoning, seem to have suffered the most severely. 
But amid all this real and imaginary destruction, | 
there arises a blaze of hope and assurance well cal- | 
culated to bring rejoicing to the nation. The many 


fields which have escaped, are coming to the harvest | and boys must take care of themselves. 


cured hay is a rare treasure, opening fresh and fra- 
grant, but in the name of all fed beasts, we do pro- 
test against bad hay. 


In order to be able to do good days’ works, the men 
Reserve all 


with a glorious crop. Such ambitious kernels of| your strength for the main business. Take plenty 
wheat we never saw before; they stick out in their of plain, wholesome food, avoid slops of drinks that 
length and plumptitude like well conditioned boys in| will enervate and disorder the stomach. Every 
their last year’s summer clothes. Our neighbor) night, before going to bed, spread to dry and air the 
Powell, near Reynoldsburg, brought us a sample of clothing worn during the day, sponge the body all 
Alabama wheat from a field of some 40 acres, the! over with cold water, and wear a night shirt. 
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Responses, Items and Answers. 


are making 1,700 rods per month. All orders to 
us for tile are promptly attended to. No charges 
|made for loading them on the cars. I visited Mr. 
The measuring worms spoken of in the Culti- Daines of Michigan, last week ; he told me that 
vator of June 1st, have always been a pest to me he could not make tile enough to supply the de- 
since I have lived in this place, (ten years,) not mand. He has sent six tile machines to Ohio 
only eating the leaves of my apple trees, but cut- this spring. Daines & Kenrievp. 
ting off the ends of the growing limbs or iwigs.| A Lazy Editor. 
This year they came thicker than ever, and it} The editor of the Ohio Cultivator must be a 
seemed to me that they were bound to make &\ very lazy fellow, and still he edits a very inter- 
clean sweep, and I determined that if it was pos-| esting journal. Every month [ Twice a month, 
sible, I would rout the varmints—so at them we dear sir!—Ep. O. C.,] the Cultivator comes to 
went, cook, children and all. I soon discovered | ys, and on the first page commences “Talks from 
that by jarring the limbs with my hand they would| the Editor’s Arm-Chair.” Now, how an editor 
fall to the ground, where the children could soon can say such good things and sit in an arm-chair, 
destroy them; and we did destroy them, so that| is what we cannot comprehend ; and then again, 
I have not seen any since. Some of these worms! how an editor can afford to have an arm-chair, is 
are black, others a greenish white, but in shape still further beyond our comprehension; and still 
and size they are alike. I have been told thatthe most wonderful thing of all is, how an editor, 
these worms are very bad this year along the| who takes life so easy as to be continually occu- 





Measuring Worms—Cut Worms. 








Maumee. 

In this vicinity there is being a great deal of 
damage done by the cut-worm. They are cutting 
off the corn, potatoes and cabbage, by the whole- 
sale. About three weeks ago, I watched a good 
many as they would crawl up out of the ground 
about two-thirds their length, and there shed their 
coats and fly away. They resemble a mosquito 
about as much as a Shanghai does a chicken. 

LutHer Brown. 

Paulding Co., June, 1859. 


Big Ear of Corn. 


I saw in your paper an article on large ears of 
corn, and it induced me to go and look at our 
corn crib. The result was, 1 found an ear that 
contained eleven hundred and seventy-six grains. 
Now I want you to know that we can raise corn 
in Belmont, as well as in other places. This ear 
was raised in 1858. Although a poor season, we 
had some corn, as you will find by calling on us, 
if ever you are in this part of the country. 


JOE. 
Sure Cure for Hog Cholera. 


There have been given a great many sure cures 
for hog cholera, but the disease stil] rages, so that 
the fault must be either in the cure itself, or in its 
mode of application. The importance of the subject 
will justify experiments, and here is another sure 


cure, as given by a correspondent of the Louisville 
Journal : 


Pulverise and mix well: sulphur, 4 Ibs., mad- 
der, 4 do., saltpetre, 2 do., black antimony, 2 do. 
If your hogs are sick, give to each one tablespoon- 
ful twice a day, night and morning, until cured. 
As a preventive, give to each hog one tablespoon- 
ful twice a week. 

This remedy has been used extensively in our 
neighborhood, and in nearly every case has effect- 
ed acure. As a preventive we think it infallible. 
Drain Tile Business. 

Our tile were all sold and gone, this spring, be- 
fore we could make. We are working a larger 
force than we have done seasons before. We 


|pying an arm-chair, can obtain so much practical 
‘information for the farmer as is contained in the 
Ohio Cultivator. How is it done ?—Scetentific 
American. 





| Answer.—We can tell the editor of the Scientific 
| American how it’s done, just as easy as falling off a 
| log. We love our business, and stick to it day and 
| night. Our old German friend Spangler, comes in 
regularly from his farm, half a dozen miles out of 
town, for his paper, and he says, “ Well, by sure ! 
you be the beat of all men to be always at work !” 
It is our way to practice the industry we preach,— 
| never idle, and never in a fret. As the Railroad Ed- 
itor of the Cincinnati Commercial said, on viewing 
our placid countenance, “ It is a matter of sublime 
indifference to him whether Covington and Lexing- 
ton railroad stock is selling at 62 or 62} cents.” 
| That Arm-Chair is kept for any friend who may call, 
while the lazy-looking Talks, like all the rest of the 
Editor’s writing, are done at a high desk, where, like 
the Dutchman’s hen, we sit standing. As to the 
wonder how we can obtain so much practical infor- 
mation, we can only say that it must be a dull ob- 
server who can travel several thousand miles in the 
country, every season, with his eyes open, and nut be 
the wiser for it, unless he carries a skull full of un- 
healthy brains. We beg pardon for taking up so 
much space about such a little personal matter, for 
we know the good-natured Editor of the Scientific 
American only meant to bore us with a sharp gim- 
| let.—Ep. 
| Raising Calves. 

In the Ohio Cultivator for June, I notice an 
article on raising calves, by taking them from the 
cow when a few days old, which is a very bad 
practice, and worse in my opinion to be recom- 
mended to others What! feed a young calf sour 
milk, to make it thrive faster than one that runs 
with the cow and takes fresh milk when it wants 
it! Inever practice feeding sour milk to young 
calves, but have seen enough of it, without trying 

















1859. 





the experiment. Show me a calf fed by hand, 
and I will show you a calf whose hair stands the 
wrong way, and is pot-gutted to boot. Stabling) g 
calves in winter is very good, but the quart of 
bran per day is just enouglt to sour on their sto- 
mach. I should think they would be rather light 
by the time the whippoorwill sings. Now I will 
give you my experience in raising calves. Let 
them do their own milking until they are five or 
six months old, then feed bran and crushed corn, 
on good fresh grass, until winter sets in, then sta- 
ble, and feed as much crushed corn and nice hay 
as they want. Be careful to clean the stable 
once a day, and bed well, and I will insure a well 
wintered calf. It is an old maxim, that anything 
that is worth doing at all, is worth doing well, and 
this will hold good in raising calves. I would 
like to know how the big sour milk steers are at| 
two years old. Cuas. Pontius. 


Cedar Grove Farm, Franklin Co. 

Remarx.—Our neighbor Pontius will bear in mind 
that Mr. Luther wrote from Cheesedom, while we 
live in Beefdom. This accounts for the difference 
in practice in raising calves. For a dairyman to 
raise calves as we do, would leave him nothing for 
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the hot sun struck it, is in a great measure safe, 
and yet in the best protected fields, there are a 
great many heads both of wheat, rye and barley 
killed. The midge, although it made its appear- 
ance earlier than usual, from some cause, perhaps 
the coldness of the season, did no damage to early 
wheat, where the frost left any for them to work 
on; not so the late wheat, it will be badly injured 
by them where the frost has left any for them to 
work on. 

The frosted corn is doing but little good, and in 
no case can it be depended on for half a crop. It 
was so severely frosted, not only to the ground, 
but in the ground, that much of it has died off 
within the last two weeks. The potato crop, 
frosted or not, appears to be doing well. The 
few apples that were growing till the frost came, 
are now falling off, with but few exceptions. 

Ropert A. SHERRARD. 

Sugarhill Farm, Jefferson Co., June, 1859. 
Belmont County. 

My opinion from the best observation is, that 
we have more wheat than we had last year, tho’ 
it will be remembered that our crop was then cut 
short by midge. Corn has had to be replanted, 
contrary to the expectation of most persons. I 





the main businass ; while a short-horn breeder and 
feeder here, would as soon think of turning his babies | 
out to grass and sour milk, as his calves. —Ep. 
Eastern Ohio. 

I have traveled through a good portion of the 
south part of our county, and find the wheat, rye 
and barley generally killed all over the high lands, 
with here and there a slight sprinkle of grains, in 
spots, in most of the fields, but nothing worth the 
trouble and expense of cutting and threshing, 
only that many of the farmers will need the straw 
for stock, and if cut and threshed the old way, by 
treading out with horses, for few farmers have 
wheat to warrant them to employ men to thresh 
with a machine; and every skillful farmer knows 
that threshing grain by treading it out with 
horses, prepares the straw much better for the | & 


cattle stock, and leaves the straw in the barn- 


yard, where it ought to be, to make manure, in- 
stead of leaving it piled up in the fields to go to 
waste. This is the first object attained, and the 
second is, that by treading out the wheat, if any, 
and if but one half bushel or more can be obtained 
by each day’s threshing, these three points gained 
will pay the expense and labor. Some of our 
farmers have plowed up their wheat, and are sow- 
ing the ground in buckwheat, others have turned 
in their stock, others are cutting and curing it for 
winter foddering, and others are letting it stand 
until it is better ripened on the ground. I never 
knew such an outery for seed buckwheat, a great 
deal ot which has been brought from a distance, 
and with us is selling from $3 to $3.50 per 
bushel. 

Wheat, rye and barley, protected by the fog or 
any other cause, such as being located over a high 
hill or knoll westward, so that the sun had no| 
power on it until the frost was withdrawn, before | 





never knew it the case before in frosted corn—it 
always come on—but I think the cool wet weath- 
er affected it as much as anything else. The 
| midge is at work, but not to the extent it has for- 
| merly been. I will report what effect deep plow- 
ing has had, as soon as I can see fairly what it 
has done, as one of my neighbors as well as my- 
self tried it last fall. TZ. Wee 
Bethesda, June 21. 


Better News from Iowa. 


We hear sad accounts of the ravages of the 
frost from all parts of the country, but Iowa, so 
far as I have heard, has nearly or quite escaped. 
There were some marks of it in an occasional 
oats field that was on very low ground, but I have 
not seen a mark of its icy touch upon any of the 

gardens or cornfields. Every thing looks very 
| promising here at the present time. Wheat came 
up rather thin at first, but the weather being so 
cool, has been very favorable for its stooling out. 
I have counted as many as eighteen stalks from a 
single grain. Should it continue favorable from 
this time to harvest, Iowa will be abundantly 
blessed. Farmers have made great efforts to put 
in a large breadth of grain, and should it all be 
well matured, we will have a large surplus of 
wheat and corn. Many farmers have 100 acres 
of wheat and corn, and some as high as 300 and 
400 acres, and from 20 to 100 acres corn, and 
generally looking quite well. 

Cedar Co., Towa. F. C. GALBREATH. 
Northern Ohio—Erie County. 


There is more wheat on the ground this year 
in Erie, than has been for years past, and as a 
general thing, it looks tip top. The midge made 
their appearance, but after the frost I looked for 
them in vain. Though I lost a the frost, I ant 
sure in the end I have gained my entire wheat 
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crop. I have not found one in the fields since. 
Am harvesting barley—a tolerable yield. 

Strawberries have been exceedingly plenty. 
All the small fruits escaped the frost. Peaches 
are rare. Apples will be abundant, though not a 
heavy crop. Grapes severely injured. H. T. 

Walnut Grove, June 25. 

Ross County. 

Some of the farmers say that nearly all their 
wheat is killed, while others report the reverse. 
I think the damage is very irregular to the wheat 
crop. Corn looks well, considering the severe 
damage by frost. Potatoes are badly injured, 
although they are fast coming out. Oats are 
doing well, heading full. 

Apples and peaches will be scarce,—the frost 
has caused them to fall off greatly. Blackberries 
are very seriously injured. <A. B. Giazirn. 
Central Kentucky. 

Our prospects are good for full crops in this 
section of country. Wheat is nearly ready for 
the reaper, with a prospect of a good yield of 
good grain. Oats moderately fair, corn good, po- 
tatoes with other vegetables fine, apples in abund- 
ance, with other fruits scattering. We were not 
injured by the frost of 5th of June. G. T. 

Frankfort, Ky., June 20, 1859. 

Greeting from Virgipia. 


I was at the office to see if there was a letter 
for me, and the clerk handed me a package di- 
rected to my wife. I took it home, wondering 
all the way what it was. When I gave it to my 
wife, she smiled: “Why,” says she, “it’s the Ohio 
Cultivator.” You see, she was a Cultivator girl, 
with her father, in Wood Co., Va., and her kind 
father had it sent to her, and through its columns 
we unitedly thank the old gentleman for his kind- 
ness. I say, hurrah for the Cultivator girls ! 

Marshall Co., Va. W.S. R. 

(<7 And we say, hurrah for the old gentleman and 
all other such considerate fathers !—Ep. 

SEE A tes NOR bee 


Bees in July. 


Those bee keepers who are so far behind the 
times as to destroy their bees with brimstone, to 
get the honey, and who live in sections of coun- 
try where but little buckwheat is rai-ed, will do 
best to take up their hives the last of July, as the 
bees store but little afterward in such places.— 
The best pieces of comb may be selected for the 
table ; they must be kept in a cool place, or the 
moth worm will hatch out and spoil them. They 
should also be kept dry, otherwise the honey will 
absorb moisture, and make it thin, and sometimes 
sour. 

Honey that is strained out in warm weather, 
should be kept dry and cool, if possible. After 
standing awhile, a thin portion will rise to the 
top: remove this carefully, and the remainder 
will be good for cold weather. 

* To keep white honey pure, all surplus boxes 
containing it should be removed before the dark 
honey from buckwheat is mixed with it. Boxes 
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jexpressly for buckwheat honey, may be put on 
afterward if needed ; examine them, and if found 
to he so, drive out the bees to begin anew, any 
|time before the flowers fail. Three weeks atier 
the first swarm, is the proper time, but it is better 
ito do it late than not at all. 

| <Any stock that has swarmed out freely, leaving 
,too few bees to cover the combs property, should 
be closely watched for the first appearance of the 
moth worm, whose presence is indicated by nu- 
merous small black shining specks like powder, 
on the floor of the hive. When nothing more 
can be done to save the stores, or the dry combs, 
for the bees, it is best to secure the contents of 
the hive at once, before the moth destroys all. 

Set about the hives at night. shallow dishes 
filled with sweetened water; moths by hundreds 
will often thus get drowned; they may be fed to 
the chickens. 

It is unnecessary to watch for a second swarm 
from a hive, later than eighteen days after the 
first swarm. 

The season must be very backward, when any 
swarms issue later than the middle of July.—M. 
Quiupy, tn Am. Agriculturist. 
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EXPLANATIO¥. 
Grain of smutted wheat, magnified. 
Section of smutted kerne: cut across, showing inside. 
Gra ns of smut magnified. 
A xrain of »mutgreatly magnified, showing its form and stem 
Top view of same, showing its cellular orgenization. 
Grain of smut bursted and scatiering its seeds. 


Sear ca 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Smut in Grain — Chess. 





My object in writing is, to gain some informa- 
‘ion, first, in regard to the causes which produce 
smut in wheat, and whether it would be good 
policy to seed the land again in wheat the coming 
fall, or if seeded, would the next year’s crop be 
injured by smut? Last fall, I seeded about 80 
acres with pure Mediterranean wheat, about the 
last of September, just after the drouth. It 
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looked fine in the spring, and bid fair to be a|cock as you intend to get hay to finish it. Put it 
good crop, but upon examination, I find it will be right on. Just before finishing the cock, spring 
a pretty good crop of smut. This is something 1) upon it and tread it two seconds more. Then 
cannot account for: perhaps you can. you may haul it with a grapevine or a rope, 

Second. Will any grain turn to cheat; and if) whichever you may have. Forthwith stack it as 
so, will it grow, if seeded? Some hold to the|soon as you cock it. If you are afraid it is too 
opinion that the ground becomes foul with it, and | green, sprinkle a little salt upon the stack every 
it is impossible to get clear of it, unless you put two or three cocks. The greener it is, the more 
the field into corn or grass. Not being posted, salt it requires. If there is no appearance of 
I'll not venture my opinion. To you these ques-| rain, cock it up as soon as it will do. Then, if 
tions may be simple, but to me they appear im-| you do not stack it until the next morning, there 
portant, and your opinion will be highly appre-|is no need of treading it. Do not let it stand in 
ciated by a young farmer. Joun Hotes. | the cock more than one night until you stack it. 

Butler Co., June, 1859. | Take no pains in dressing your cocks; you can 

Anyswers.—lst. Presuming that we both under- | cock it up rough, and stack it most as soon as you 
stand the identity of this you call smut, we reply,| 2" cock it well. 1 think odie Ses policy 
, ; - to cock hay and let it stand until the bottom and 
that strut in wheat, as in oats, corn, etc, is a sort of the outside is weather-beaten. You w 

: : , : : . aste near 
mushroom which, though very low in the scale of} ) .1¢ of your hay, and it still has to be stacked. 
vegetable life, still has its seeds or elements of prop-| Fence your stacks so that your stock cannot 
agation, and is most commonly developed in light|taste your hay. In feeding out, do not leave any 
rich soils, like our black bottoms. We should advise! within forty feet of the stack, and every time you 
against following a grain crop on any stubble field feed, put the hay in a fresh place. They eat it 
that had been much affected with smut. And to rid| Much better, and by taking, a little pains you can 

ate ee /manure a whole meadow. With feeding on your 
the seed for sowing, it shou'd be cleansed by wash- eae ea : ie Sage 
ae tain sick meadow, and treading it in the winter months, it 
ing in lime water or vitriol water, not strong enough improves the meadow very much. 
to injure the vitality of the seed. If you want to make money by feeding steers, 
2d. We do not believe that wheat ever turns to| commence feeding on the Ist of October. Let 
chess. This question has called out a great deal o!| the cattle remain on the pasture, and do not give 
earnest argument and dogmatic assertion, but we do|them more than six quarts once aday. After 
not believe a case of transmutation was ever fairly | feeding them ten days, you may give them seven 
proved, or that itis in the nature of vegetable life quarts per day, if your cattle are large. Feed at 
has 6 cheat bé'ene~-Bo. the same time of day as near as possible. If you 
want them to fatten very soon, by the Ist of No- 
vember give them five quarts twice a day ; by the 
10th of November, give them six quarts twice a 
le ae day. Increase very slowly, but never give them 
By Jacon Straws, the great Illinois Farmer. | 12 suit feed until cold weather, if it should not 
There has been a continual complaint of hard! be until January. I expect good grass until cold 
times. Good people, if you will take my advice.) weather. Do not put them in a lot until cold 
I do believe we will have easy times in less than| weather. Your cattle will be much healthier 
five years. Iam afraid it will take three years|than if in a lot, and take much less corn. To- 
of close attention to business, and good economy | wards the latter end of January or the Ist of 
with it, to get out of debt. I feel certain there is| February, begin to feed, so that they will have 
enough of gold within one foot of the top of the|beds of corn and fodder to lay on, if corn is 
earth, to pay ten times as much as we all owe,| cheap, and you want to get cash without grazing 
and please one and all. them. 

Everything about farming, driving stock, fat-| Have hogs enough to eat up all the waste corn. 
tening cattle, and raising horses and hogs, and| If you feed heavy, have half as many stock cattle 
most everything about my business, I have learned | as fat cattle to follow. If you can get a chance, 
by experience. I feel so certain that there is|sell your fat cattle the first opportunity, and put 
such a large amount of gold in the soil, that I am|as many more in their place. Remember to 
anxious that all should try and find it. commence with them so as not to founder them. 

Commence cutting your grass before the seed| Do not get to a full feed under ten days or two 
is fairly ripe, if you have much to cut. When | weeks. They will be good for the June market. 
you do commence, do not let it have but one dew.| Whenever you can get a price sufficient to make 
Rake and cock it in good sized cocks, so that a|}a reasonable profit, sell and buy more. My 
smart boy can keep up with a stout man pitching. | judgment, whenever I have anything to sell, and 
If it looks like rain, when you roll up halfa cock,|can get a reasonable profit, is to sell anything I 
get on it with your weight, and give yourself a| have to spare. Do not sell on credit, unless you 
good shake. Then run your fork about five feet) are sure of getting your pay. 
from the cock, and turn it into the cock. Do not} Wheat wastes very much, unless it is well 
pat it with your fork; that is losing time. Re-| stacked—laying out of your money, paying inter- 
member, “time is money.” Go as far from your| est and cash, and losing credit—lI think it is bet- 








Wholesale Prairie Farming. 
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ter to sell anything you have to sell, than to let 
the officers sell it. 

I have not for many years let my stock horses 
ina stable. Let them run out all winter. Give 
them nothing but hay when there is snow on the 
ground. I have a blue grass pasture, water and 
brush in it. I do not wean a colt. I put my 
stallion with the mares; never catch the horse to 
put to mares, but turn them together to do as 
they please. There is no doubt but the mothers 
of the colts wean them as our mothers wean us. 
Come to my place and you will see several young 
colts running with their mothers, and the young 
sucking colts fat. I wintered over seventy head 
of horses last winter, without any grain of any 
description. They all did not eat exceeding six 
tons of hay during the winter. I can raise five 
colts large enough to use, cheaper than one steer. 
The trouble with the colt is, that you cannot sell 
a lot of colts together for the cash, as you can 


steers. Raise horses, steers and hogs, if you feel 
like it. It is better to raise hogs than dogs. 





Right and Wrong Way to make Cheese. 
By Davin G. Youne, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 


Rennet.—Take four rennets, soak them in one 
gallon of warm water or sweet whey for 24 hours, 
then rub them thoroughly, and strain the liquid 
into a stone jar that will hold two gallons at least, 
(stone is better than wood, and not so likely to 
become rancid,) then add two quarts of water or 
whey as before, and also a handful of salt to the 
rennets, and soak again for twenty-four hours, rub 
and strain as before, and again the next day in 
the same manner; this will give two gallons of 
the preparation, a teacup full of which will usually 
be found sufficient to coagulate 75 gallons of milk 
in 45 to 60 minutes. This rennet should be kept 
well salted, and to be sure on this point, keep a 
quantity of undissolved salt in the jar. It should 
be well stirred each day before dipping from it 
for use, that a uniform strength may be had each 
time. It will also add much to the flavor and 
strength of the rennet, to add a couple of lemons 
sliced and tied in a cloth bag, which may be oc- 
casionally rubbed to yield their flavor. 

TREATMENT OF THE MiLK.—The evening’s 
and morning’s milk from 20 to 40 cows is usually 
taken to make one cheese. The evening’s milk 
should be well cooled, to preserve it sweet—as a 
failure here cannot be remedied. By “well 
cooled” is meant that the animal heat should be 
well extracted. It is not deemed necessary or 
best to cause the milk to be ice cold, for cold, like 
heat, may be in excess, and injure the milk. 
There should be great care given to the pails, 
pans, tubs, cloths, hoops, and everything pertain- 
ing to the cheese-room, that all be kept in proper 
condition, and perfectly sweet. Warm the even- 
ing’s milk, stirring in the cream, so that when the 
morning’s mess is added, the whole may be about 
85 degrees. Add rennet enough to coagulate the 
milk sufficiently to commence working in 45 to 60 
minutes. 
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Worxkinc tHe Curp.— The curd is firm 
enough to commence working when it will divide, 
giving a smooth, glossy surface, by dipping a fin- 
ger into the curd and gently raising it. The curd 
should now be worked fine. This operation 
should be performed in a very careful manner, to 
avoid as much as possible the starting of a creamy 
substance or “white whey,” and it is found that 
in no way can this division be brought about so 
safely as with a sharp, smooth instrument, as sug- 
gested in another place—and even this should not 
be done too hurriedly—for in no place will the 
adage apply with more force than in cheese-mak- 
ing, that “ haste makes waste.” 

This labor of dividing the curd, if rightly done, 
will bring the particles of curd to a common or 
uniform fineness. This is a necessary point to 
gain, that the scalding or cooking process may be 
properly performed. This done, leave the curd 
to settle for 15 to 20 minutes, which will give 
sufficient time for the whey to become clear as 
possible, when a quantity may be dipped off and 
warmed, where this process of warming is used. 
The warmed whey should be returned gradually, 
and the heating up slowly done, taking care that 
the curd be well stirred when the warming up is 
done, or warm whey added, that the temperature 
may be kept uniform through the whole mass. 
Nearly one hour ordinarily should be occupied in 
bringing the heat up to the highest scalding point 
used, and which ought not to exceed 104 degrees. 
The usual range of heat employed is from 98 to 
104 degrees—98 to 100 degrees is a safe heat to 
use, and is probably the best, all things consid- 
ered. 

The scalding should be continued, whatever the 
degree of heat used, till the curd loses its shiny 
appearance, and will squeak when chewed be- 
tween the front teeth. While the heating up is 
done, the curd should be kept fine, and if kept 
stirred for a little time after the highest heat is 
gained, it will not usually adhere while remaining 
in the whey. No definite time can be given for 
the curd to scald or cook, as this is varied by the 
weather, richness of the milk, kind of food, ete. 

Sattinc.—The curd being properly cooked, 
and the whey drawn off, it is now ready for salt- 
ing. It is difficult to determine the quantity of 
salt necessary so as to apply to the various kinds 
of practice, as the amount of moisture left in the 
curd, either in a freed or fixed state, varies very 
much the quantity necessary to preserve the 
cheese. This will account for the difference in 
the amount recommended by different cheese 
makers. One says, I use one pound of good bar- 
rel salt in 50 Ibs. pressed curd, which must be 
thoroughly incorporated by continual stirring for 
10 or 15 minutes. This stirring also promotes 
the cooling of the curd, and is highly important 
in determining the flavor of the cheese. Another 
says, salt the curd while warm, with 24 Ibs. of re- 
fined salt to 100 lbs. of cheese, cool and press 48 
hours. 

Some say to salt with less than 2, and others 
with more than 3 Ibs. of salt to 100 Ibs. of cheese. 
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One pound to 50 of cheese, will doubtless be or using too much or too little of a good article, 
found sufficient to preserve the cheese, if the curd |are errors that should be guarded against. Work- 
be well cooked and worked very dry before the ing the milk into cheese with the animal heat in 
salt is added; so dry that very little whey shall it, is an error mostly avoided by using the even- 
be pressed out. 24 lbs. of salt to the 100 lbs. of ing’s and morning’s milk for the same cheese, or 





cheese, will be a safer rule, and in this case not 
more than 5 or 6 quarts of whey should drain 
from the curd after salting. This rule applies to 
cheese intended to be kept through the warm sea- 
son. It may be said here that 24 !bs. to the 100 
Ibs. does not essentially vary from a common sized 
teacup full somewhat rounded, to 15 lbs. of pressed 
cheese. 24 hours is deemed a sufficiently long 
time for pressing with a good press, if the curd be 
well cooked. If all the operations have been 
right thus far, the after cure will be comparatively 
easy, if the proper temperature of the cheese room 
is maintained. 

Curinc-Room.—Much of the bad flavor com- 
plained of in the American cheese, may be pre- 
vented with proper attention to curing. In addi- 
tion to the extreme changes of weather in our cli- 
mate, which are more than sufficient to destroy 
the constitution of a well-manufactured cheese, 











the practice too generally prevails of placing 
cheese for curing in some loft or upper room, and 
often next to a roof, where heat concentrates, and | 
cheese becomes literally baked. I deem such| 
rooms best as are calculated to preserve an equi- 
librium of low temperature. A tight, spacious, 
studded and plastered lower room, well ventilated, 
with northern exposure, where heat may be in- 
creased, and air dried by fire and ventilation, or 
cooled and dampened, if required, by air from an 
underground or adjoining room, where ice may 
be kept, is best adapted to this climate. 

Errors in Cheese-Making. 





There are doubtless a number of reasons for the 
wide difference known to exist in the product of dif-| 
ferent dairies. One is, inattention to the selection of 
dairy stock. Selecting from the milkers, is a sure 
road to improvement. Another reason is a lack 
in proper keeping. Cows being suffered to get 
poor during winter, while they should be gaining 
in flesh to be prepared to do their best the com- 
ing season. Another results from harsh and un- 
kind treatment. This has no excuse to plead, 
and is going out of practice as dairymen and stock 
raisers understand their interest. 


A fourth and last reason named in this connec- 
tion, may be found in the management of the 
milk. Errors here may be more difficult to point 
out than errors in the selection and care of stock, 
but nevertheless are as certain in their influence 
as any others. 

Some errors in the treatment of milk may be 
named as follows: Having a dairy room located | 
in the vicinity or near a hog pen, or in any place 
subject to bad odors ; these necessarily give a fla- 
vor to the milk more or less, perhaps not as much 
marked as from feeding the cow leeks or may- 
weed, but nevertheless as certain. 

Not keeping the dairy utensils sweet, is an er- 


working them together. 

Heating a portion of the evening’s milk togeth- 
er with the cream, too hot, (say 112 degrees, or 
fever heat,) thereby causing an oil to separate 
from the cream or buttery portion of the milk, is 
a mistake frequently made where a part only is 
heated at once. Working the curd unevenly, as 
is usually the case, and almost impossible to avoid 
when worked fine by hand, in which case the 
scalding or cooking process is not uniformly done. 
Working the curd fire with instruments that tear, 
squeeze or jam the curd, causes a waste by start- 
ing a white whey, so called. These last errors in 
working the curd may be almost wholly avoided 
by working the curd fine with a sharp and smooth 
instrument ; and to facilitate in this operation, I 
recommend a cast steel dairy knife, having a gang 
of two-edged blades made sharp and perfectly 
smooth. This knife I have found by more than 
ten years experience in my dairy, to give more 
satisfactory results than I have been able to ob- 
tain in any other way, and more than one thou- 
sand references can be given where like favorable 
results have been obtained. 

Still another may be found in heating up the 
curd to a scalding heat too soon or rapidly, while 
the curd is still tender. This will cause the par- 
ticles of curd to coat over with a tough, close coat, 
and will prevent the whey from separating read- 
ily. The result will be a soft, porous cheese, and 
much inclined to huff, if the curd be salted with 
the usual quantity, and if heavily salted, it will 
be dry and hard. Where coagulation has been 
slow, or an hour or more elapsed before it takes 
place perfectly, the after operations must necessa- 
rily be slow to meet the conditions of the curd; 
and where it takes place rapidly, or in from 20 to 
40 minutes, it will bear and should receive a more 
rapid treatment, but this latter course will be at 
the expense of the flavor of the cheese, while the 
former, if carried too far, is liable to sour in ope- 
ration,—a medium course is doubtless best. 





MAGGOTS IN Sueer.—Copperas dissolved in 
water as strong as you can make it, is the best 
thing I have tried to kill maggots about sheep or 


other animals, and they are not so liable to be as- 
sailed again. 


Four Feet 1x Sueep.—Place a trough at the 
bars or gate where your sheep pass from one pas- 
ture to another, fixed so that they will have to 
pass through it. Put any thing in your trough 
that you know to be good. A solution of cop- 
peras is best. B. A. 


A country editor says, a farmer in their coun- 
ty made a scarecrow so very frightful, that an old 
crow actually went and brought back all the corn 








ror resulting in many asour cheese. Bad rennet, 


he had stolen during several days, and left it in 
the field. 
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The Editor's Table. 


Cattie Sares.—Last week we took a hasty trip 
to Xenia, to be at McMillen’s Sale, where we found 
a goodly number of very quiet farmers, who did not 
look or act particularly hungry to buy. The sale 
resulted in the disposal of five bulls and fourteen 
cows and heifers, out of some forty on the catalogue. 
Marquis, a well known imported bull, was sold at 
#500, and Xenia, a beautiful young bul], went for 
$400. Some of the cows brought over $100, but 
mostly went below that figure. McMillen has a fine 
herd, though he does not make so much noise about 
it as some people do. H. Renick held his sale on 
the 15th ult., as advertised, of which he writes us : 














The stock sold at very low figures, for as prime 
cattle as part of them were. I sold, including 
calves, 60 head—90 were offered. The thorough 
bred cow and heifer brought $145, averaged, and 
bulls, all ages, $114, averaged. Grades, in some 
cases, less than a grazing or beef price. 

All appear to be frightened about the crop 
prospects. 

This is about the result of all the sales we have 
reports from this season. Mr. Corwin disposed of 
nearly all his stock. Mr. Alexander of Ky. sold a 
good many, but at lower figures than heretofore. 

Jacos Pierce of South Charleston, Clark Co., pro- 
poses to offer his entire herd on the 10th of August, 
when those who want premium animals should be 
ready to pitch in. Send to him for a catalogue. 


Cuttivator Premiums. —Old Washington, the 
Plymouth Rock of Ohio, offers 250 copies of the 
Ohio Cultivator as premiums. Delaware puts us 
down for over 50. Our county, Franklin, makes 
provision for a hundred or more. All right. So 
we go. 


Tue Brive or Lammermoor, with portrait of Wal- 
ter Scott, one of Peterson’s cheap issue of Waverly 
Novels. 25 cts. each, or the whole 26 vols. for $5, 
free of postage. T. B. Peterson & Bro., Phila., Pa. 


Littte Pic Montuty, is the name of the funniest 
illustrated magazine for little folks. No wonder the 
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Tue ScientiFic AMERICAN commences a new vol- 
ume on the 2d of this month, at which time the pub- 
‘lication is to be enlarged to 16 pages quarto, and no 
| advance in the price of subscription. The Scientific 
| American is at the head of its class of periodicals in 
| the world, and deserves, as it receives, an extensive 
| eleeulation. Terms, $2 a year. Munn & Co., 37 
Park Row, N. Y. 
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EXPLaNaTion.—1. Larve or grub half grown. 2. The same full 
| grown, 3. Pupa of same, 4, Perfect fly. 


Grub in the Head of Sheep. 


| About these days sheep will be seen to huddle to- 
| gether with their noses to the ground, and also to run 


from place to place in the same position, to escape 
| the teasing fly that seeks to lay its eggs in their nos- 
trils. Above are illustrations of the fly, (strus 
,ovis,in the full grown state and in the larve and 
|pupa state. When once the eggs are deposited they 
|soon hatch, and the worms find their way up the air 
| passages of the nose until they arrive at the frontal 
| Sinus, or cavity in the forehead, where they remain 
‘until the next spring, when they quit their hold, be- 
come winged insects, and go through the same course 
as before. If many of these grubs get access to the 
head of the sheep at one time, they occasion much 
distress, and should be dislodged. This can be ef- 
fected in various ways: One way is, to blow tobacco 
smoke in the nostrils, by inserting the stem of a pipe 
filled with lighted tobacco, and blowing through the 
bowl ; another method is, to throw in the nostrils, 
from a syringe, a slush of yellow snuff and water ; 
another is, to hold up the nose of the sheep, and drop 
or inject a little spirits of turpentine and water. To 
know when the sheep are effected by grub in the 
head, watch fora leaking from the nose of a thin 
mucus, sometimes tinged with blood, drooping of the 
head, loss of appetite, snorting, etc. 

As a preventive, smear the nose in train oil, or 
thin tar, or tar, linseed oil and sulphur powder. It is 
also well to let the sheep run on a fresh plowed field. 
In any case, the sheep should be changed from one 
pasture to another often during the warm season. 


Bic One Horst SHow.—While in Zanesville, we 











children cry for it! Published by Dinsmore & Co.,| were called to view a monstrous horse, belonging to 
No. 9 Spruce st.,N. Y. Price 25 cts. single, or $3; McCall of the Stacey House Stables, weighing over 


a year. 


2,200 lbs., and well put up. The Aurora says, the 
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giant, weighing nearly 600 Ibs., with North’s circus, 
lately in that city, mounted the big horse, and made 
the biggest “one horse show ” that has been seen in 
Ohio for many a day. 

The Editor of the Ohio Cultivator has bespoken 
that bit of a pony on which to marshall the Falstaff 
Guards at the next State Fair. 


Gen. Gor’s Woot Cuir.—J. S. Goe of Fayette 
Co., Pa., reports his shearing of fine wooled sheep | 
for this season, by which we note the weight of | 
French merino bucks’ fleeces, 22 lbs. 2 oz., unwash- | 
ed, French merino ewes, ditto, 17 lbs. 1} 0z ; washed, | 
10 lbs. 4 oz. Silesian buck, unwashed, 16 lbs. 6 
oz, Silesian ewe, ditto, 9 lbs. 10 oz. ; same washed, 
4 \bs. 5 oz. Spanish buck, unwashed, 19 |bs. 2 oz., 
Spanish ewe, unwashed, 10 lbs. 8 oz. ; same washed, 
7 Ibs. 15 0z. These are the highest weights, but the 
bulk of the flock pull down well. 








The Fastest Horse. 


A new star has appeared upon the turf. Some 
time ago a fleet and beautiful mare, then known as 
Topsy, was taken from the Western States to Cali- 
fornia, where she succeeded in cleaning out all the 
trotters in that country, and then had the temerity to 
appear upon the Eclipse Course, N. Y., to snuff the 
air with Flora Temple, the Queen of the States. | 
This season Flora has had a final trot with Ethan 
Allen, and made “ the best time on record,” 2.25 to 
wagons. The California mare is now called Prin- | 
cess. She met Flora, and was beaten, which was 
not to be wondered at, as she still had her sea legs 
on ; but in that trot she showed such very good style 
of going, that people saw she had it in her. In this 
trot Flora cast a shoe, and broke up badly, while 
Princess Jay right down to her work all through. A 
second match came off on the 23d ult., two mile 
heats in harness, of which the N. Y. Tribune says : 





This great trotting match, which has excited 
universal interest, drew together between 4,000 
and 5,000 people. As is usual on such occasions, 
the sharp ones felt sure of knowing the winner, | 
and, having the utmost confidence in their favor- 
ite, “ Flora Temple,” were prepared to back her | 
for any amount against Princess. Some of the 
more experienced, however, favored Princess.— 
The result proves that human calculations are | 
uncertain, and that to name the winner is easier | 
after than before a race. In the first heat Flora | 
drew the pole at the word and took the lead, but | 
Princess passed her down the back stretch, and | 
was not headed again during the heat, which she | 
won in five minutes and two seconds. Flora lost | 
a front shoe on the quarter of the first mile, and | 
cast the other fore shoe in the second mile, burst- | 
ing her quarters badly. This accounts, in a man- | 
ner, for her losing the race. 

Princess took the lead in the second heat, after 
the word was given, and maintained it through- | 
out—winning it and the race in five minutes and | 
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five seconds. She is a fine, slashing bay mare, 
with a good clean head and neck, high in the 
girth, a good angular shoulder, rather loose about 
the flank, broad across the hips, and has an ex- 
tremely fine stifle. She trots in gullant style, her 
head well up, and her stride reasonably springy. 
The first mile was made in 2 minutes and 26 
seconds, and the following half mile in 1 minute 
and 13 seconds. This mile and a half was thus 
made in 3 minutes and 39 seconds—the fastest 
time on record. 





A Pome for the Fourth of July. 





A ADDRESS TO THE AMERICAN FLAG, 


Studdid up wilst settin onto the Piazzy fense, watchin of the Amer- 
ican Flag waivin from the Liberty Poal, aud a techin off of tire- 
crackers now and then. 


0, mity rag! © booteous peese of cloth ! 
Made up of red and white and blue stripes, 
And stars painted on both sides— 
Allhale! Again I’m sittin in thi umbrajus 
Shadd-r, and admirin thi granjer, 

And suckin into my chist the gentle zeffers 
That are holdin you out well ni onto 
Strate. Grate flag! when I shet 

My ‘ze and lvok at yer, and think 

How as when you was little, and not much 
Bigger than a peese of cloth, and 

Almost as tender as a sheet of paper, yu 
Was karried all thru the revolushun- 

Ary war. and have some few times sence 
Held up yer head with difficulty, and 

How tremenjus yu are now, I feel 

Jest as if I shud bust, and fli all round, and want 
To git down off the fence, and git shot, 

Or stabbed, or hit on the hed witha stick 
Of wood, or hung, for my kuntry. 


Prodigious banner! Wouldn’t I smile to see 
A Chinaman, or a small unnatcheralized 
Furriner undertake to pull yer down! 

If a Chinaman, | wud siz him, and kut 

Off his kew, and bare it off in triumf! 
Befoar I'd a slit torn in yer, or the sakrelijus 
Hands of a fo cuttin yu up into bullit- 
Patchin, I'd brace my back agin a waul, ora 
House, or a fence, or a bord, as it mite be, 
And fite, and strike, and skratch, and 

Looze mi hat, and git hit in the i, and 

On mi leg, and akrost the small of 

Mi back, and faul kown, and -it up 

Agin, and kontinue the struggle for half or 
Three quar ers of an hour, or until I got 
Severely wounded. 


Teriffic emblem! How proud yu look, 
And how aulmity sassy yu waiv round, 
Snappin, and crackin, and skeerin of hosses ; 
I spose your almost tairin to git Into a 
Fite with sumbody, and sati-fyin your kat- 
Niverous dispersition bi eatin up a hole nashun. 


Grate flag! I don’t know which maiks me feel the 
Most patriottick—yu or the ‘orth of July ; 
Yu ain’t made of the same kind of stuff, altho 
Yu are about the same age, and are both 
Sublime and terrible to kontemplate. 


But I must klose, and waiv mi last adew, 
However tryin to my feelins it may be, 

And git down off of the tence, for already the 
tharp pints of the pickets begin to stick 

Me, and make me skringe and hitch about, and 
Thretten to tear my klose, and make me holler. 
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for these raspberries, except that they are called 
the common black variety. 

| Now, Cultivator friends, who can beat this, in 
the way of getting plenty of this delicious fruit, 
‘at so little cost or trouble? N. B. Nicno.s. 

| Clermont Co., June, 1859. 

| 





Note.—That is our experience exactly. A hedge 


/row or thicket of raspberries, blackberries or cur- 
HORTICULTURAL. 


‘rants, growing thick enough to possess the land 
== = | against weeds and keep the surface mellow, make a 


’ an san _— Caltivator. | more profitable fruit patch than when the plants are 
Self-Regulating Fruit Garden. | trained singly and open. The fruit is more juicy, 
— | and more sure and plentiful. Some people think it 


; T HE On10 Coussvaton is a welcome VISItOF | looks slovenly, but let those laugh who win.—Eb. 
in our family. We take two or three other agri-_ 


cultural papers, but the Cultivator is the favorite. | sites 
What gives your paper the pre-eminence is, be-, July Work in the Flower Garden. 


cause so many of your patrons write for it, giving) See to your carnations and pinks; and if any 
their experience in the duties of housekeeping, of the flowers are not opening fair, they should 
the general management of the farm, how to raise have the pod slit with a penknife, or with sharp 
good garden vegetables, how to raise bread, the | pointed scissors, in two or three places round the 
best manner of growing both the large and small edges, and a little way down, in order to aid the 
fruits. And as we have something peculiar in re-| petals in expanding; as otherwise large flowers 
gard to the Raspberry, I have concluded to jot it often open in an irregular manner, and so are very 
down for the benefit of the Cultivator friends. | deficient in beauty. This care to have them break 
We have had plenty of Raspberries, for family | regularly, must be repeated from time to time ; 
use, for six or seven years, from a patch which | never slitting the pod much at once, but always 
was never set nor planted. leaving as much of the bottom part entire as may 
About twelve years ago, we left the farm, and be sufficient to keep the petals regularly together. 
purchased an improved lot in the village where The pod being tied around in the middle, with a 
we now reside. Whilst on the farm, we had tried | smalt bit of mat, or green worsted, would keep it 
the cultivation of the Raspberry, for family use,|more correct. As the flowers come into full bloom, 
with rather poor success. When we came into and if it be wished to preserve their beauty and 
possession of our lot in the village, it was in a/ delicacy to the latest, they must be shaded from 
good state of cultivation, soil naturally good. A | the mid-day sun, by thin canvas, or oil-cloth, as I 
neighbor had a garden, separated from ours by a have heretofore directed. 
common board fence—on his side of the fence was| The plants set out last month, must be duly at 
a small raspberry patch, allowed to grow pretty tended to with water. They should always be 
much as it pleased, but I noticed, at the proper| watered in the evening; for if watered in the 
season, was well loaded with fruit. On our side! morning, the water is soon dried up, or partly so, 
of the fence was a currant patch, about 35 feet by the heat of the sun. Plants should be first 
long by 20 feet broad, neatly set out in rows, and watered at the roots, that each may have the 
had been cultivated with care. We kept our cur-| quantity proper for it, according to its nature ; 
rants in trim order, but in hoeing them, I noticed and then the whole should have a drawing over 
numerous raspberry plants, which had come un- the leaves from the nose of the watering-pot. 
der the fence from my neighbor’s patch. We cut This should generally be done about six or seven 
them down for a year or two, but finally let them | in the evening, and very regularly, in dry weather. 
grow, they seemed so strong and thrifty. The} Plants of the succulent kind, will hardly require 
consequence is, for the last seven .years we have | any water, except in very sultry weather, as the 
had plenty of raspberries for family use, with dew and natural moisture of the night air is suf- 
scarcely any perceptible detriment to the cur-/ ficient to sustain them. 
rants, both doing well, all mixed up together.| Now transplant, if not done last month, the 
And at this writing we have a fair crop of cur- seedling annual and perennial flowers, either in 
rants, and the raspberry bushes are literally black patches or into beds by themselves. The stocks, 
with ripe fruit, all growing on the same ground. | rockets, wallflowers, etc., intended for the house, 
This patch requires very little attention—both should now be planted from the seed-beds, into 
growing together. The ground is so much shaded | pots of four inches in diameter, filled with rich, 
that we are very little troubled with weeds or lightish earth. Immediately water them, and 
grass. The currant bushes form a sufficient sup-| place them in the shade for a few days, or till they 
port for the raspberry bushes, so that they need have taken fresh root. They will be fit to be 
no sticks. About all the attention we have given shifted into full sized pots in August and will get 
them for the last five or six years, is to throw! well established before winter. Still be careful of 
among them a quantity of leached ashes, every | all kinds of border flowers, whether in respect to 


spring, from our ashhopper. I know of no name/ watering those lately transplanted, or to support- 
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ing and training such as require it ; cleaning and 

trimming the boarders and walks, and destroying 

weeds whenever they appear. Likewise, mowing 

and dressing grass-edgings, if such there be to the 

walks or parterres. yARDEN Mary. 
Pickaway Co., O., July 1st 1859. 





Columbus Fruit Market. 


Cor. Harris :—What is the reason that our 
city market is so poorly supplied with fruit? 
For several years past I have had opportunities 
for comparison, and I find that as a general rule, 
the prices of good fruits are about one-third high- 
er in Columbus, than in any other city or large 
town in the State; and you know that most of our 
summer fruits are brought from Cincinnati and 
other distant places, causing more or less damage 
to their quality, besides taking thousands of dol- 
lars from our community, which ought to be ex- 
pended nearer home. 

Have we not as good soil and in as great vari-| 
ety, as most other places? If peaches are not a 
sure crop, we see that where the trees are well 
cared for, they bear often enough to pay. Cher- 
ries, too, of certain kinds, are loaded with fruit) 
every year; and yet none are seen in our mar- 
ket, except brought from abroad. And pears, in 
the gardens of intelligent amateurs, thrive and 
bear remarkably well. Why is it that no persons 
of the requisite means and intelligence, have em- 
barked in this business on a scale somewhat com- 
mensurate with the wants of our people? The 
business of raising vegetables for market, is well 
managed by our German people: but they do not 
understand fruit growing, or else they have not 
the means or the disposition to invest their capi- 
tal in land and trees, and wait some years for the 
returns. Scioro. 

AnsweEr.—Our correspondent is better able to an- 
swer this question than we are, and we regret to be 
obliged to reply less favorably than the demands of our 
palate would suggest. There are two causes why 
fruit is not raised in greater abundance about Co- 
lumbus ; one is in regard to soil or geologic forma- 
tion, and the other is in regard to climate or tempe- 
rature. Of the first requisite, we have only small 
patches of ground here and there, that seem specially 
adapted to fruit growing. We have no long ranges 
of hill and slope, of friable soil, like those in South- 
western Ohio and Northern Kentucky, from whence 
come most of our berry fruits. Our soils alternately 
drench and bake, in a way fatal, at least unprofita- 
ble, to berry culture on a large scale. There are 
little exceptions here and there—for instance, south 
of the city, in the neighborhood of Bateham’s pres- 
ent nursery, a few years ago Peter Sells had a rasp- 
berry and currant patch of an acre or so, that yielded 
abundantly and paid well. Sells was a good cultiva- 
tor, but could not enlarge his field of operations, for 
want of suitable land, and so he sold out and went 
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to Cleveland, where we see it stated in the papers, 
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he now has a six acre field of the most promising 
strawberries. Mr. Jacobs has a good little vineyard 
a few miles south-west of the city, on a picked spot. 
A mile or two east, Jones raises the best strawber- 
ries we have seen in our market, but he cannot go a 
rod off his two acre knoll. At West Jefferson, 14 
miles west of Columbus, Mr. Bateham planted a fifty 
acre orchard ten years ago, on the best spot he could 
select in the whole range of this region. The peach 
trees bore once and a half, in all this time, and now 
are a wreck. From several miles south of Columbus, 
and also from ten miles north about Worthington, 
we are supplied with good apples in most seasons, 
and the country twelve or fifteen miles south on the 
Lancaster road and about Groveport, furnishes good 
apple orchards. 

In the second requisite, climate, we are particularly 
unfortunate. The extensive plain in the midst of 
which we are situated, exposes us to those untimely 
dead frosts, which settle down upon such tracts, and 
leave sad evidence of their visits. Our warm situa- 
tion brings the fruits forward so early, that a frost 


| any time after the twenty-fifth of April is fatal, and 


this we are very apt to get. Besides this, we are apt 
to have a dry time early in May or June, which 
checks all the rich and juicy growth of berry fruits, 
and then with our three months of scorching sum- 
mer, licking up all the moisture of the atmosphere, 
which cannot be recruited by vapor from sea, lake or 
large river, operates against our raising choice fruits 
in great quantity. 

We think this is the true state of the case in gen- 
eral terms : we will not say we regret it is su, fur we 
believe in a cheerful acquiescence in the allotments 
of a kind Providence, which has given us abundant 
compensations in many ways, so that we can afford 
to buy the fruits we need beyond what we can raise. 
Still, we believe that ten times the quantity now 
raised could be profitably produced in this vicinity. 


27 2eo 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Small Fruits vs. Tree Orchards, 


I wish to say a few words to farmers upon the 
cultivation of the smaller fruits. Most farmers 
have from one to three acres planted in apples, 
peaches, pears, etc., which of late years yield 
them but a poor return for their labor and ex- 
pense. As a remedy, we feel like urging every 
one possessing half un acre of ground, to devote a 
portion at least to the cultivation of the smaller 
fruits. It requires but little time and very little 
expense to provide for your tables a fullness of 
the choicest fruits that man can luxuriate upon, 
with a certainty of nine bearing seasons out of 
every ten. 

It is necessary to incur only a trifling expense 
at first, as they propagate very fast. A few 
plants of each of the choicest kinds will soon 
supply every family with all the fruit they can 
use in their season, as well as for drying and can- 
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ning. Let every one set out this fall, at least, if 
no more, one dozen each of the Orange Rasp- 
berry, Houghton’s Gooseberry, which never mil- 
dews, the Lawton Blackberry, the White Grape 
and Cherry Currants, and of strawberries any of 
the better kinds of fertilizers, and I will guaran- 
tee that he shall soon gather as the fruit of his 
labor, not less than from four to five hundred 
quarts of luscious berries, worth to every family 
and in every market more than the entire cost of 
his plants. I ask, don’t this pay? I think every 
one, after trying the experiment and seeing the 
results—profit, good health and comfort—will 
agree with me, that it is full as profitable to grow 
more of the fruits and less of the hog and hom- 
iny. -J.G.S. 

Chagrin Falls, June, 1859. 





Influence of Graft and Stock. 


Ep. O. Cuttrvator :—Will a bud or shoot 
from below the graft partake most of the nature 
of the stock, or of the graft, say after the first or 
second year’s growth? and will not the new 
growth of roots, after a tree is grafted, partake of 
the nature of the graft? 

For instance : some of my grafted apple trees 
died, and have sent up vigorous shoots from near 
the ground—whether below the graft, I cannot 
say. And some of my peach trees, said to have 
been budded on plum stocks, failed, yet sent up 
peach shoots from below the apparent place of 
budding. Were they on peach stocks? They 
looked like plum. A fine cherry did the same ; 
the shoot is below the graft, and yet if I am not 
greatly mistaken, it is of the same character as 
the gratt. J. B. Stutsman, 

Jackson Co., Ia. 

Answenr.—No effect, whatever, of the kind 
supposed, is produced by the graft on the stock 
or root of a tree,no matter how many years it 
may have grown since grafted. The apple trees 


perior, the value will be greatly increased, but 
$1.25 per gallon is the usual average.— Com. 





Pear Culture in Ohio, 


In my business correspondence, I am often 
asked whether pear culture is likely to prove 
profitable in Central and Southern Ohio: and if 
so, what varieties of this fruit are most productive 
and reliable, and are dwarf trees or standards to 
be preferred? These are questions of much im- 
portance to fruit growers, (and fruit eaters,) and 
to be answered reliably, the results of experience 
are needed. The most valuable testimony that 
has been published on this subject of late, is the 
following, by R. Bucuanan, Esq., of Cincinnati, 
(in the May No. of the O. Valley Farmer,) a 
gentleman of the highest intelligence, and much 
experience as a fruit grower. B. 


Twelve to sixteen years ago, I planted eighty 
standard trees, comprising sixty-seven varieties. 
Dwarts were then but little known in the West. 
The trees were planted twenty feet apart, on the 
highest and dryest part of my orchard, and in 
sod, to avoid the disease called “ fire-blight ;” as 
too rich a soil, and high cultivation, is said to ex- 
pose the trees to that malady. 

The growth was slow, but healthy; and with 
|the exception of four trees, in a wet place, which 
idied the sixth year, from fire-blight, all are now 
‘in a thriving condition. In replacing those that 
|were killed, some loose stones were thrown into 


‘the holes, and a small under-drain made from 


‘each one, which, from the fall of the ground, was 
/easily done. 

| The new trees, thus planted, were very thrifty, 
and have never suffered from blight. Some va- 
jrieties of the pear, on its own stock, come into 
bearing much earlier than others; and other kinds 
80 a that you almost despair of their bearing 
| at all. 


Among the first to yield fruit, is the Bartlett, 











may have been grafted in the root, and hence the Summer Doyenne, Louise Bonne d’ Jersey, Dear- 
shoots may be from above the graft. The peach born’s Seedling, Madeleine and Belle Lucrative ; 
trees were either not on plum stocks at all, (as|and the last, Urbaniste, Vicar of Winkfield and 
few are grown that way,) or the shoots came from! Dix; medium, White Doyenne, Napoleon, Blood- 
above the place where budded ; and the same is} good, Seckel, Julienne, Washington, etc. 

true of the cherry tree, though more likely the | The test of experience enabled me to find out 
stock was of a kind resembling the graft in ap-|such as were best in quality, and the most profi- 
pearance. B. (table to cultivate for market; and I have, within 


+ the past few years, been covering with grafts of 





Tne Grare Crop asovut Cincinnati — 
Prospects for a splendid grape crop are brilliant. 
Having escaped the biting frost of June 5th, we 
are inclined to think the grape safe from all other 
evils. Should expectations be justified, this 
year’s product will amply compensate for last 
year’s failure. Vintners estimate the superficial 


the better kinds those trees that bore inferior 
fruit; thus reducing the varieties from sixty-seven 
to thirty-one. It is better to cultivate twenty-five 
to thirty choice kinds, than a greater variety, and 
of these at least one-fourth should be Bartletts— 
the most reliable pear we have. 

Within the past eight years I have been ex- 





area devoted to vineyards, in this county, at up- | perimenting with dwarf pears, and have been so 
wards of 2,000 acres, and some are sanguine that | much pleased with them as to increase the num- 


the average product will be 400 gallons of wine ber from a dozen, at first, to two hundred—plant- 
to the acre, or an aggregate of 800,000 gallons, | ing a few every year. Of these I have about 
(last year it was but 17,500.) At an average of| sixty varieties. They are planted around the 
$1.25 per gallon for the new wine, the crop) garden borders, eight feet apart; the branches 
would be worth $1,200,000. If the quality is su-! are shortened in, when too long, to give the tree 
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a pyramidal shape. When planted, the trees are 
set about two inches below the union of the graft 
with the quince stock, so that the pear may in 
time throw out roots of its own; making a kind 
of semi-dwarf tree; which habit it will retain. 
This is preferable to depending on the quince 
root alone, as the tree is apt to break off at the 
junction of the graft and stock, if not planted 
deep enough. 

When planting pear trees, either dwarfs or 
standards, I prefer to shorten the side branches 
and let the leading ones alone, unless the latter 
are very long; the object being to urain to a hand- 
some pyramidal form. Some of my dwarf trees, 
planted six years ago, are now twelve feet high. 

The dwarf pear is especially valuable for pro- 
ducing fruit betore the standards come into bear- 
ing; but whether they are profitable to cultivate 
for supplying the market, Iam unable to say from 
my own knowledge; I am told they are, but shall 
test that myself. My main reliance is on the 
standards, of which | have added some seventy 
trees to the original stock, making, in all, one 
hundred and fifty standards and two hundred 
dwarfs. This shows my faith in pears. 

It may be said, if all plant pears, we shall soon 
have an overstock. Has any one yet known the 
Cincinnati market to be overstocked with fruit? 
and can such a thing occur when we have so 
great facilities by river, canals and railroads, of 
sending it to other markets? My own sales, for 
some years past, have ranged from $1.50 to $7 
per bushel for pears. Last year the average 
price was $4, and some of my trees produced five 
to six bushels each. With me, thus far, the pear 
has been as reliable as the apple, and last year 
more 80. 

The only cultivation I give to pear trees plant- 
ed in sod, is to scatter « little manure around the 
roots every third year, early in winter, and turn 
it under with the spade in spring; sometimes 
adding wood or coal ashes and pulverized char- 
coal. 

I can recommend the following list from my 
own knowledge, as best suited to this vicinity, 
both for dwarts and standards. Other varieties 
are no doubt good, but these are the best that 1 
have tested : 

Madeleine, Louise Bon ad’ Jersey, 

Dearborn’s Seedling, Golden Beurre of Bilboa, 

Summer Doyenne, Urbaniste, 


Bloodgood, Beurre Deil, 

Julienne, St. Ghislain, 

Owego Beurre, Tyson, 

Belle Lucrative, Napoleon, 

Bartlett, Heathcott, 

Seckel, Andrews, 

White Doyenne, Stevens’ Genesee, 

Flemish Beauty, Rostizier, 

Onondaga, Glout Morceau, 

Diz, (on the pear —‘Viear of Winkfield, 
stock, ) Lawrence, 

Jaminette, Beurre d’ Aremberg. 


Were I confined to halt the number, I should 
preter those in italics. 
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Dome Miscellany, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Spring Chickens. 


“Spring chickens, ma’am?” said one of the 
many venders of edibles who find their way, 
morning after morning, to my door. His pail 
was covered neatly with a white cloth, and he sat 
it down in the side hall, and proceeded to 
open it. 

“ Frogs!” said I, raising myself with a start, 
from my position of investigation. 

“ Yes’m,” he replied, “we call ’em spring 
chickens.” 

“ We don’t use them,” said I, briefly, returning 
to the parlor; but I watched him through the 
gate, and added to myself, as he departed, * They 
looked white and nice; 1 wonder if they are 
good ?” 

“ We had spring chickens for dinner, to-day,” 
said a lady friend who came in that afternoon. 

“ Froys ?” 

* Yes.” 

“Then you eat them ?” 

“Oh yes; some of us are very fond of them, 
and our landlady furnishes them occasionally.” 

“ They were offered for sale here this morning. 
I was cheated into looking at them under the sup- 
position that they were really chickens.” 

“They are nicer than chickens. You lose a 
great treat, if you don’t use them. There is noth- 
ing more delicate.” 

“So many people tell me, I have been almost 
tempted to try them.” 

The temptation grew stronger, as I thought 
over the various commendations I had heard of 
this cracked-up article of diet, and the next day 
I said to my husband, as we dallied over our din- 
ner: 

“ Would you like some spring chickens ?” 

“ Yes, if they are nice.” 

“ Have you ever eaten them ?” 

“What do you mean?” he asked, apparently 
not quite liking my way of asking the question. 
“Of course I have eaten spring chickens. What 
do you mean ?” 

“ Frogs—hind-quarters—six-pence a dozen— 
white and nice. Will you have some? I will 
buy them and have them cooked, if you will.” 

“ Are you talking about eating frogs ?” said he, 

with a look of disgust. 
“Yes, that is what I was mentioning.” Miss 
L says they are very nice—better than any 
chickens. Other people say the same thing of 
them, and the books speak of them as a most ten- 
der and delicate article of food.” 

“They ’re reptiles.” 

“Ohno, they ’re not reptiles. They’re ——” 

“ Well, what are they ?” 

“ Why, they ’re fishes, I suppose. Isn’t a tad- 
pole a small fish ?” 

“If he is, I should think when he grew up he 
would make a big fish. Where are his fins /” 
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“Where are the fins of an eel?” I said, tri-! venience of European markets, in the high prices 
umphantly, for the good man had a weakness for of provisions ; and if we can help to introduce a 
eel pie. new, abundant and valuable article of food, | am 

“ The fins of an eel are under his chin.” sure it is a duty. Don’t you see ?” 

“Poh!” said I, * he hasn’t any.” “Yes, I see you are quite a philanthropist. 

“Do you mean that he hasn’t any fins, or any When do you intend to give us your next dish ?” 
chin ?” “Oh, I have tried them now, and am ready to 

“ He hasn’t either.” recommend them to all philanthropical persons, 

“You ought to be better informed. It is time as a valuable acquisition.” 
you read some of those works on Natural History, “I think the frogs would question your philan- 
that I have bought for the benefit of your under- | thropy, and croak out a remonstrance from every 
standing.” /mud puddle in the country. Meanwhile, when- 

“ Would they prove to me that a frog is a rep- ever you decide to serve up reptiles again for 
tile, and an eel is not?” the dinner table, I hope you will give me 

“ To be sure they would.” | warning.” 

“Then I shall not meddle with them at present,| And this was our first and last trial of amphib- 
for L intend to have some frogs cooked the first | ious spring chickens. H. E. G. Arey. 
opportunity I have to purchase them.” Buffalo, N. Y. 

I did not wait long for an opportunity. The) — 
ponds were full of the croakers, and many a_ 
one was found ready to turn a penny by prepar- | 
ing them for the market. When the next pail — 
full made its appearance, I supplied myself, and) Dear Cu_tivator FRrrenps :—How are you 
conveying my treasure to the kitchen, Iasked my|all? Is it well with you? Are the roses of 
culinary handmaiden if she understood them.| health blooming upon your cheeks, bright as those 
Oh yes, she had lived in an English family three|in your gardens and door-yards? Does hope 
years, and understood all the mysteries of frog! plume her wings gaily, and sing you merry songs 
cooking, so I left them, contentedly, in her hands. as she flutters onward, luring you to the future 

“ What's this ?” said the good man at the table,| with strong steps and determined will? Do the 
that day, lifting up a cover where some mysteri-|little ones around the hearth-stone rejoice in 
ous looking individuals were floating in butter) strength and happiness, or has sorrow laid his 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Mrs. Gage at Home Again. 














gravy. 

“ Spring chickens,” I replied. 

“ Frogs !” he exclaimed, replacing the cover of 
the dish hastily, as if he was afraid they were 
coming to overwhelm him as the frogs came upon 
the Egyptians in ancient times. 

“They won’t come out of the dish,” said I. “If 
they were eels, now, there might be some danger 
of their coming fidgeting over the table cloth, but 
as they are only frogs, there can be no harm in 
leaving the cover off.” 

But he turned resolutely away, and paid no 
farther attention to the offending cover ; so that I 
was obliged to pass my plate back, when he had 
filled and handed it to me, and say, “I will take 
some frogs.” 

The ice once broken, the little people were 
quite ready to follow my example, and, having 
once tasted the white, tender meat, to have their 
plates refilled with it, in preference to any thing 
else upon the table. To the head of the house, 
however, they were an unwelcome presence, and 
he performed his office of dealing them out for 
the rest of us, with evident disrelish. 

“Why did you buy them?” he exclaimed at 
last, as if he could keep back the indignation no 
longer. 

“ Why really, my dear, I considered it my duty 
to try them.” . 

“Your duty ?” 

“ Certainly, love. This country is getting so 
filled with population, that the abundance in which 
we have rolled can last but little longer. Indeed, 
we already feel the effect of this, and of the con- 





blighting hand upon the bright and _beauti- 
ful, and swept away hopes and loves, and left the 
spirit sad, and the home desolate? Has the 
Frost King shaken his icicle finger over the la- 
bors of days, and wilted the upspringing corn 
blade, and nipped the grape in its tenderness ? 
and will you sigh sadly for the ups and downs, 
the hopes and mishaps of a farmer’s life ? 

In each and all I would sympathise ; in your 


joy and gladness, and in your sorrows and disap- 


pointment ; and though your voices may not give 
answers to my questions, your hearts will, and I 
shall hear in far-off whisperings, of the fate of 
many, and sigh or rejoice, as your fate be. 

Four months absence! How much time for 
progress and change! How the unseen forces of 
nature do move things onward and upward, as 
well as downward, sometimes. Here is my dou- 
ble climbing rose, that was a wee thing a year 
and a half ago, has climbed and stretched itself, 
till it is peeping into my window, fifteen feet from 
the ground, and shaking its wealth of beauty in 
the breeze, and seems to say to me with every 
flush of its fragrance, “thank ye ma’am,” for sit- 
ting it in such a nice place, and giving it this 
strong wire to help lift itself up into the world. 
Then there is my honeysuckle. Talk about the 
fragrance of tropic climes, when such pure and 
delicate aroma fills every sense at one’s own door 
stone. Our garden is full of good things, and the 
gooseberries are trying to get a premium for size 
and smartness. All is green, fresh, fragrant and 
beautiful, where four months ago, when I left it, 
all was here cold, glittering and asleep. 
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I have seen much, learned much, in those four 
months, and I trust my heart too is greener than 
when I left—truer in its sympathies, warmer in 
its loves, richer in resources, and wiser for life’s 
coming years, and like my rose and honeysuckle, 
stretching itself upward into light. 

I left St. Domingo on the 6th of May, arrived 
in New York on the 31st, having been 26 days 
out at sea, and now am enjoying again the peace 
and quiet of home, in St. Louis. I found it so 
nearly impossible to send letters to the States, 
and so utterly impossible to keep up any regular 
correspondence, that after leaving Cuba, I made 
no attempt, but wrote a random letter here and 
there, as chance offered. But I took up my pen, 
this morning, only to say I am well, and hope 
these few lines will find you enjoying the same 
blessing. Yours truly, 

Frances D. Gace. 

St. Louis, Mo., June, 1859. 

—-- OS eee 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Men about the House. 





Mr. Harris :—Friend Amanda spent the af- 
ternoon with me yesterday, and she says that in 
the Ohio Cultivator,almost every subject is hinted 
upon wherefrom to gain information ; but as yet 
she has not noticed anything telling the reason 
why the men will come right out of the corn-field 
with their muddy boots, and dirty up the carpet. 
And then, she says if they want to pull off their 
boots, the boot-jack must be in the middle of the 
floor, or probably by the fire-place, where all the 
dirt will shell off, making work for her. And 
what makes it still more provoking, they tell her 
that she has nothing else to do but to clean the 
house. 

We don’t pretend to be model housekeep- 
ers, nor extraordinary neat, but we do like the 
house to be a little clean. And if any person can 
tell us how to remedy this, we shall be much 
obliged. ISABEL. 

Morrow Co., June, 1859. 

ANnswER.—The men are very naughty to do so, 
and a man who will deliberately be guilty of such 
dirty tricks, does not deserve to have a good-natured 
wife, or a decent den to sleep in. But, Isapet, darl- 
ing! let me tell thee one or twothings: A good 
many of our country housekeepers need to be talked 
to. They do not educate their husbands and other 
trowsered members of the family, to habits of per- 
sonal neatness, by setting before them tempting con- 
veniences and incitements thereto. This locating 
the boot-jack, is a matterof habit. When the kiteh- 
en furniture is assigned to its several places, look out 
for all such things. Can’t you take a hammer and 
drive a nail, to hang the boot-jack in the corner of 
the back porch? Locate the wash bowls so as to 
have the slop out of the way. Have a ecraper, foot 
mat and a broom, handy to take off the dirt before it 
comes in upon the carpet, and in the kindest and 
most persuasive manner possible, get the men-folks 








in the habit of using all these things ; and if they 
are decent kind of men-folks—fit to live with gentle 
women, they will do as you wish. Don’t storm, and 
fret, and seize the broom and kick up a dust in their 
faces, and call them hogs, and all that : it only makes 
them willful, and then they don’t care whether they 
|please you or not. But be sure and have a place 
where they can take off their boots and knock off the 
dirt, and make themselves fit to go into the house ; 
and when they have done so, Jet them see that you 
appreciate such acts of good breeding. 








No Disuctotn.—I wish to ask RoseLia 
what she would do with the dishcloth, when it 
strings out the length of her dress, providing she 
has nothing out of which to make another one. 
For ours is worn all into strings, although it is 
not the color of the earth, earthy, for it is linen, 
and is white enough, as far as that matter is con- 
cerned. Shall I sew it up, and patch it? Oh, 
how I hate to patch ! Kate. 

June, 1859. 

AnswerR.—We do not know what Rosella would 
answer, but we should say, if a woman could not 
raise a dishcloth, she would be, as Widow Bedott 
says, “ A poor misabel critter.”—Eb. 

; miliiitiaadesinnmanes 


Song of the Harvesters. 





BY THE EDITOR OF THE OBIO CULTIVATOR. 





We gather them in—the bright green leaves, 
With our sythes and rakes to-day, 

And the mow grows big, as the pitcher heaves 
His lifts in the sweltering bay. 

0 ho! afield! for the mower’s sythe 
Hath a ring as of destiny, 

Sweeping the earth of its burden lithe, 
As it sings in wrathful glee. 


We gather them in—the nodding plumes 
Of the yellow and bended grain, 

And the flash of our sickles’ light illumes 
Our march o’er the vanquished plain. 
Anon we come with the steed-drawn car— 

The cunning of modern laws, 
And the acres stoop to its clanging jar, 
As it reeks its hungry jaws. 


We gather them in—the mellow fruits 
From the shrub, and vine, and tree, 
With their russet, and golden, and purple suits, 
To garnish our treasury ; 
And each hath a juicy treasure stored 
Of the nectar we will bring 
To cheer the guests at the social board, 
In our festive gathering. 


We gather it in—this goodly store, 
But not with the miser’s gust, 

For the Great All-Father we adore 
Hath but given it in trust. 

And our work of death is but for life, 
In the wintry days to come,- 





Then a blessing upon the Reaper’s strife, 
And a shout at his Harvest Home ! 


Strone Larp.—Will some of your corres- 
pondents tell me how to purify strong lard, so as 
to render it fit for cooking? By doing so, they 
will oblige Mrs. R. T. T. 
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FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS. 





This is no time for farmers to sell produce, and we shall make 
no quotations of prices, except to say that the market is every- 
where said to be dull. In afew weeks the prices of grain will 
take more definite shape ; at present, prices are about where 
they were before the frost. Inthis hot weather, dairy products 
are not much sought for by purchasers, though good cutting 
cheese will command 8 to 8s¢e. The main prices will be influ- 
enced by the state of pasturage for several mouths to come 
Wool was mostly bought up at the door in a short, active cam- 
paign of the agents, early in June, at prices ranging from 40 to 50 
cents for the good clips of this region. At such prices, it was 
well to sell at once. If the corn crop comes in as well as it now 
promises the prices of stock hogs will up to high water mark, as 
the country is well cleaned out. 
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(<7 Tuomas Conry & Co., Harlem Springs, O.., 
buy defectively assigned Land Warrants and straighten them at 
their own risk, buy, sell and locate Land Warrants, and procure 
Land Warrants, Pensions and Inventors’ Patents for all who are 
entitled. See further, Ohio Cultivator, page 96. 





For sale by all News Dealers. 
Single copies 25 cts., or $3 a year by mail. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 
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A Complete Farmers’ Library ! 


I can furnish a few complete sets of the bound volumes of the 
Onto CuLtivaTor, for fou:teen years, from 1845to 855 inclusive 
which if called for very soon, will be sold for $6a set. This is 
the best chance to get a good library four a small price, ever of- 
fered to the farming public Single vols. for 858 now ready at 





5 | 75 cents each, in the office ; by mail, post paid, for $:. 


‘The Home Monthly. 


HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE OF CHOICE 
original reading. 44 pages. Edited by Mrs. H. E. G. Arey 
and Mrs C. H. Gildersleeve. 
Terms—One copy, *1.50 a year; four for $5; ten for $10. 
Address AREY & GILDERSLEEVE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Durham Bulls for Sale. 
HAVE FOR SALE AT MY FARM, 7 


miles north of London. Madison Co., O., three young thorough- 
bred Bulle, ready for service, the get of Imported Colonel. 
JOHN G. DUN, 
Lafayette, MadisonCo. , O. 


Gold Medal Premium Piano Fortes, 


W M. KNABE& CO., MANUFACTURERS 

at Baltimore. SELTZER & WEBSTER, sole Agents for 
the sale of the Kuabe Pianos for Ohio. (The only Ageut in the 
State. No. 13 State street, Columbus, O.) 

‘These Pianos were awarded the first premium where and when 
ever they have been brought into competition with all the best 
inakers of New York, Baltimore, Boston and Philadelphia. They 
are justly acknowledged 


BY ALL THE GREAT ARTISTS, AS 
S. THALBERG, GUSTAVE SATYER, 
M. STRAKOSCH, A. GOCKEL, 
L. M. GOTTSCHALK, ALFRED JAELL, 
H,. VIEUXTEMPS, E. SZEMELENYI, 
CLAS. GOLA, CHAS. MINSTER, 
J. KOERBER, H. ROUBOCK, 
CHAS. KUNKEL, C. GROBE, 
J. H. HEWITT, (And many others,) 


To be superior to any of the Pianos that have come under their 
observation. They all agree in these principal points of the 
KNnaBE Pianos: That they stand unrivaled for roundness, purity, 
fullness, strength of construction of interior arrangements. aid 
undoubted durability. The Knabe Pianos have all full iron 
frames, and are warranted for five years from vay of sale, vy the 
manutacturer. 

Send your orders to SELTZER & WEBSTER 13 State street, 
Columbus, Ohio, and they will be promptly attended to. 

Melodeons, Sheet Music, and al) kinds of Musicai Merchandise 
— a: qualities constantly on hand. Ss. & W. 

ar. 1. 


‘TOCK BREEDING.—THE SUBSCRIBER 
continues to breed Durham Cattle. Jacks and Jennets South 
“own Sheep. Chester White and Suffolk Pigs. A good supply «f 
these kinds of stock constantly on hand and for sale. 
SETH A. BUSHNELL, 
9-tf Hartford, Trumbull Co., 0. 
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(<> Reticiovs Stars or America—The Banner 
of Light—A weekly paper published in Boston, furnishes its 
readers every week with verbatim reports of Henry Ward Beech- 
er’s and E. H. Chapin’s sermons. Terms, $2 per year, and in the 
same proportion for a shorter time. Sample copies sent free, 
with club terms. COLBY, FORSTER & CO. 





Pure Bred Stock. 


FOr SALE, PURE BRED DURHAM 


Cattle, at $75 to $250; Spanish Merino Sheep, French Meri- 
no Sheep, and Silesian Merino Sheep, at $7 to $20 each; Essex 
Pigs, Suffolk Pigs, and Goe’s Improved White Pigs, at $8 each ; 
Madagascar Rabbits, at $10 per pair; Brood Mares. served by 
BUSH MESSENGER, at $125 to $500 each : Colts. got by Cotrii! 
Morgan and by Bush Messeng: r, at $50 to $290. All animals sold 
will be carefully boxed or haltered. and placed at the Express 
Office My residence is 4% miles east of Brownsville, Fayette 
Co, Pa. P. O. Box 6. JOHN S. GOE. 

and crosses with Spanish and Wells 
foDickinson Shee Also full blood Suf- 
portations. Bred and for sale by G. W. LLOCK, 
Jaa. 1. Gratiot, Muskingum Co., O. 





>RENCH MERINO, SAXON, 
2. lk Hogs of the Morris and Stickney im- = 


IVE FENCES.—C. ROBB & CO. NEW 
4 Richmond. Ohio, are prepared to plant OSAGE ORANGE 


MEDGES after the most approved mode, in all parts of the United 
States. y 


*UGAR GROVE NURSERY. BARNESVILLE 
Ss Belmont Co., O. JAMES EDGERTON. 


\TACEY HOUSE, ZANESVILLE, OHIO: 
\7 Opposite the Court House. McVAY & ROUSH, Proprietors. 


\ ARIETTA NURSERY, MARIETTA, O. 
st JOSEPH W. PLUMLY, Proprietor. v 


fPARQU HAR HOUSE, W. W. ALLEN, PRO- 


prieto. Main St., Salem. O. 


AWTON BLACKBERRY PLANTS, FOR 




















sale by WM. LAWTON, 54 Wall St., N. ¥. 








